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PROCEEDINGS. 



Annual Meeting. — October 23, 1849. 

The Hon. John Davis, first Vice-President, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting of the Society, held at the 
rooms of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, in 
Boston, May 30th, 1849, was read. 

The Report of the Council was read. 

The Account of the Treasurer, attested by the Auditing 
Committee, was presented and read. 

The Report of the Librarian was read. 

The Reports of the Council and the Librarian were re- 
ferred to the Committee of Publication, with instructions 
to print such portions as they deem expedient, in a pam- 
phlet form, to be distributed to members. 

The Society then voted to proceed to the election of 
officers for the ensuing year. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln, Hon. Emory Washburn, and Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, were appointed a committee of nom- 
ination. 

The following gentlemen, having been reported as nom- 
inated by the committee, were unanimously elected. 



President. 
Hon. Edward Everett, LL. D., of Cambridge. 

Vice-Presidents. 
Hon. John Davis, LL. D., of Worcester. 
Rev. William Buell Sprague, D. D., of Albany, N. Y. 

Council. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln, LL. D., of Worcester. 

Hon. James Cushing Merrill, '' Boston. 

Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D., " Boston. 
Samuel Macgregor Burnside, Esq., " Worcester. 

Frederic Wm. Paine, Esq., " Worcester. 

John Green, M. D., " Worcester. 

Joseph Willard, Esq., '^ Boston. 

Hon. Emort Washburn, " Worcester. 

Hon. Stephen Salisbury, " Worcester. 

Hon. Altred Dwight Foster, " Worcester. 

Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
Jared Sparks, LL. D., of Cambridge. 

Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 
Hon. Benjamin Franklin Thomas, of Worcester. 

Recording Secretary. 
Hon. Rejoice Newton, of Worcester. 

Treasurer. 
Samuel Jennison, Esq., of Worcester. 

Committee of Publication. 

Samuel Foster Haven, Esq., of Worcester. 
Rev. Joseph Barlow Felt, '^ Boston. 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, " Worcester. 

The following gentlemen, having been recommended by 
the Council, were elected members of the Society : — 

Nathaniel Bradstreet Shurtleff, M. D., of Boston. 
George Livermore, Esq., of Cambridge. 
Charles Folsom, Esq., of Cambridge. 



That portion of the report of the Council which relates 
to the decease of the Hon. Albert Gallatin, was referred to 
the Committee of Publication, who were requested to re- 
port on the subject at an adjourned meeting of the Society. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the last Wednesday 
of November, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

November 28, 1849. 

At a meeting of the Society, according to adjournment, 
Hon. Levi Lincoln in the chair ; — 

A Report was presented by the Committee of Publica- 
tion, embracing a brief Memoir of the late Hon. Albert 
Gallatin, prepared by Rev. Edward E. Hale, and a resolu- 
tion expressive of respect for his memory. 

It was voted to accept the Report, and to refer it again 
to the committee, with instructions to print the same in a 
pamphlet form, in connection with the proceedings of the 
meeting, to be distributed to members. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 



REPORT OF THE COUNCIL, 
October 23, 1849. 

In the brief interval that separates the stated meetings of 
the Society, there usually occurs but little of importance 
for the Council to report to its members. The account of 
the Treasurer exhibits the condition of the funds, and the 
report of the Librarian embodies such details as relate to 
the increase of the collections and the ordinary operations 
of the institution. Yet it is desirable that the practice of 
regular communications should be faithfully maintained, 
even if sometimes it amounts to no more than the mere 
observance of a formality. 

If appears by the statement of the Treasurer, that the 



funds of the Society have grown to the sum total of 
$ 30,038.33. This is the aggregate of three distinct ap- 
propriations, arising from the mode of foundation adopted 
by the original donor. 

The largest is the fund of $ 12,000, commonly called 
the Librarian's Fund, established for the support of a regu- 
lar librarian and other purposes designated by the will of 
the founder. This, when received, in May, 1831, fell 
short about $ 600 of the intended sum, but has been raised 
by the savings of its income to $ 13,351.78. . 

The next is usually denominated the Fund of $ 6,000, 
that being its original amount. 

It was set apart by the donor, under an impression that 
at least a portion of the income might profitably be em- 
ployed annually in researches among the aboriginal remains 
at the West. The cautious directions of the testator him- 
self, and prudential considerations dictated by existing cir- 
cumstances, and conforming to the spirit of his wishes, 
have prevented any serious expenditure from this source. 
The fund has therefore accumulated to $ 12,056.20. 

The last is the Residuary Fund, made up of the balance 
of property received from the estate of Mr. Thomas, and 
whatever has been derived from other sources. It may be 
employed for any of the necessary purposes of the Society, 
and now amounts to $ 4,130.35. 

The condition of the resources of the institution, and 
the careful manner in which they have been cherished, 
must be highly satisfactory to its members. It should be 
mentioned, that some extraordinary charges have occurred 
in the last five months, of which two items alone (one for 
the extinguishment of the claims of heirs to the title of the 
estate where the building stands, and the other for the pur- 
chase of paper to be used in printing the new volume) 
amount to more than five hundred dollars. 

The present anniversary happens to take place near the 
close of the first half of one of the great periods by which 
history is usually measured. Standing, then, in the middle 



of a century, a favorable time is afforded for marking the 
position of our institution with reference both to the past 
and the future. It is well occasionally to review the one 
and anticipate the other ; and it may be that, in the lapse 
of thirty-eight years, which have passed since the organ- 
ization of the Society, changes will be found to have oc- 
curred by which its future condition is likely to be materi- 
ally modified. Circumstances may have affected its relation 
to the country and to the world. Its prospective field of 
usefulness may vary from that which was open to it at the 
outset ; and the means and modes of its operations may 
appear likely to differ essentially, in the coming half-cen- 
tury, from those which the internal and external condition 
of things has dictated in the past. 

Located in a country village, of comparatively small 
population, the institution has not enjoyed during the early 
portion of its career those advantages which the combina- 
tion of literary tastes with wealth and leisure affords in 
larger towns and cities. The stimulus of frequent meet- 
ings, and the cooperation of minds concentrated upon a 
common object, Whose interests they have time and incli- 
nation to cultivate, have been wanting. For the first eight 
years of its existence it was without a suitable fedifice for 
the arrangement and preservation of its collections. Eleven 
years more went by before it possessed the means of pro- 
viding a stated ofiicer devoted to the care and increase of 
the library, and to the duty of rendering its collections at 
all times available for public use. It is, however, able to 
find in the retrospect ample cause for satisfaction at what 
has been accomplished, and is justified in believing that 
the object of its organization has not failed of fulfilment. 

Properly speaking, our country offers but one legitimate 
field for the investigations of the antiquary. All, except 
its aboriginal history, is too modem for mystery, and almost 
too modern for obscurity or doubt. There are two depart- 
ments of inquiry, from which, if judiciously pursued, it 
might be expected that light would be thrown upon the 
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origin and condition of the native American race. The 
first relates to the monuments and evidences of art which 
they have left behind them ; the second, to the dialects of 
speech which they have transmitted to their posterity. Into 
both of these departments this Society has entered with 
energy and effect. Before the publication of its first vol- 
ume,* some casual surveys had been made of ancient works 
at the West, — a few disconnected communications, and a 
few imperfect drawings, had appeared in scientific or literary 
periodicals. It remained to bring together whatever was 
known upon the subject, to institute a more extended ex- 
amination, and to exhibit the results in a clearer and more 
connected shape. This was done in a manner more perfect 
than under the circumstances could reasonably have been 
expected. Recent elaborate explorations have tested the 
value and raised the appreciation of that work, by showing 
how little really new material, to serve as the basis of spec- 
ulation or conjecture, could be added to what had there 
been presented. 

The second volume of the Society's transactions opened 
the way, and advanced far upon the path of that compre- 
hensive comparison of dialects which has determined the 
unity and antiquity of the race, and its possible independ- 
ence of Asiatic or European origin.f This gigantic labor, 
whose earliest fruits our Society had the honor of produ- 
cing to the world, terminated only with the recent lamented 
demise of its author ; and although the reflected credit of 
its continuance was bestowed upon another association, 
formed under his own eye and by his immediate influence, 
yet the merit of being the organ of the earliest, and per- 
haps the most important portion, belongs to this institu- 
tion. 



* On the Fortifications, Mounds, and other Antiquities of the West, bj Ca- 
leb Atwater, with some letters from other sources. 

t A Dissertation on Indian History and Languages, bj Hon. Albert Galla- 
tin. In the same volume is Gookin's History of the Praying Indians. 



For other proofs of action and utility, the Society may 
refer to the catalogue of its library, — a work of much 
labor and expense, — and to the accumulation of more than 
eighteen thousand volumes upon its shelves ; besides a 
mass of unbound pamphlets and manuscripts, and other 
deposits of interest and value. How much historical and 
antiquarian taste has been encouraged and cultivated by 
the influence and aid of these collections, it is impossible 
to estimate ; but the substance drawn from them percolates 
through and enriches the pages of some of our best histo- 
rians, as well as those of a multitude of writers less known 
to fame. 

The recent undertaking of the Society in a new direc- 
tion, and of a local character, being unfinished,* may not 
appropriately be mentioned here, except as indicating a 
change in the sphere of its operations, which may possibly 
become more marked hereafter. 

Since the organization of this institution, numerous 
associations of a kindred nature have sprung up in various 
parts of the country. Many of the States have now socie- 
ties of their own devoted to archaeological research. Nor 
do these in all cases confine their inquiries within their 
own territorial limits. Thus the field, which the Antiqua- 
rian Society at its outset found almost unoccupied, is now 
filled with fellow-laborers, who are likely, not only to 
anticipate its operations, but to divert from its collections a 
large share of the relics of the past, and other materials of 
history, which would else have been intrusted to its keep- 
ing. Private collectors and amateur antiquaries have also 
greatly increased in numbers ; and it should be a gratifica- 
tion to witness the rapid extension of a taste which our in- 
fluence may have helped to create. Perhaps it may be our 
duty, at some day, to gather and embody into a form of 
unity the general results of partial or local investigations. 

While many of the purposes for which the Antiquarian 

* The publication, from the original manuscript, of the early records of the 
Massachusetts Bay Company and Colony, with annotations. 

2 
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Society was formed are destined to be accomplished with- 
out its aid, and the reputation incident to such labors to be 
divided among numerous claimants, there are circum- 
stances of a compensatory nature, created by the progress 
of time, which may far exceed in importance all advan- 
tages which the progress of time has taken away. 

It is clear that the efficiency of an institution must 
greatly depend upon its local strength. If the central 
machinery is wanting in power, the motion of the distant 
wheels will be feeble and irregular. A continuous activity 
requires that the impulse should be from a continuous and 
abundant source. There is hardly an instance of a sucess- 
ful association for the promotion of science or literature, 
that is not located in the midst of large bodies of men, up- 
on whom it exerts a sensible influence, and from whom it 
receives a reactive energy in turn. Hence our sister socie- 
ties in large towns and cities are able to maintain the 
appearance of vitality, and not the appearance only, by 
identifying themselves with local interests, and deriving 
their strength from the local interest which they have 
excited. It is such a local interest that our own institution 
requires to sustain even its general designs ; and it is one 
of the most promising features of its future prospects, that 
a populous city is rising around it, from whose intellectual 
resources it may draw its nourishment. 

In the coming years we may therefore expect to see this 
institution occupying a position at home, which heretofore 
it has not held, — that of a nucleus of local literature and 
science, around which the cultivated minds of the city will 
gather for the stimulus of their powers, and be proud to 
cherish the source of their gratification and improvement. 

That such a result will be realized in time there can be 
little reason to doubt. It may be advanced or retarded, 
according to the measures which the Society shall see fit 
to adopt. 

If a suitable edifice existed, in a suitable place, with 
arrangements adapted to the uses favorable to the promo- 
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tion of a public interest, it is natural to suppose that in- 
terest would increase under circumstances propitious to its 
development ; and it is not easy to conceive in what way 
the institution can be made to redound more to the honor 
of its founders, than by rendering it the seat of local re- 
finement and culture, while enlarging its ability for en- 
terprises of a national character. 

Whatever may prove to be the opportunity of future 
exertions, and the direction given to them by unforeseen 
events, the products of past eflfort, at least, are secure. 
There is the library, and there are the funds, — a broad 
and steadfast basis upon which to build a fabric of unlimit- 
ed extent and elevation. If the first could not be replaced, 
so, with respect to certain of its treasures, it can hardly be 
rivalled by later collections ; and with the accumulations 
which care and economy have added to the bounty of its 
founder, the Antiquarian Society may enter upon the 
second half of the nineteenth century without apprehen- 
sions of waning dignity, or diminished usefulness. 

It is proper to call the attention of the Society to the 
fact, that one of its most distinguished members, a princi- 
pal contributor to its reputation at home and abroad, has 
recently deceased. The services of Albert Gallatin in fur- 
nishing the material for one of the Society's publications 
have been peculiar and great. Apart from his exalted 
merit as a statesman and a scholar, he is here entitled to 
especial honor as the diligent antiquary, second to none in 
his zeal for the cause, and perhaps superior to all in the ex- 
tent and importance of his labors. 

The Council recommend the passage of resolutions by 
the Society, expressive of sorrow for his loss, and respect 
for his memory. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 

The list of accessions to the library during the last five 
months shows a smaller increase than has been usual in 
that period of time. It will be seen that it consists of a 
little more than three hundred books and pamphlets of ev- 
ery description, some parcels of ancient manuscript ser- 
mons, and a few maps and charts. 

Publications have been received from the following in- 
stitutions : — the Maryland Historical Society, the Smith- 
sonian Institution, the Harvard Natural History Society, the 
New York University, the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, the American Art Union, the 
New Jersey Historical Society, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Institut Historique of Paris, the 
American Oriental Society, the American Peace Society, 
and the Royal Geographical Society of London. 

Among the accessions are thirty files of unbound news- 
papers. It is a gratifying circumstance, that friends of the 
Society are manifesting an increased interest in the pres- 
ervation of these important publications for our benefit. 
This department of the library, already so rich in the older 
newspapers, deserves to be cherished with peculiar care. 
From our own portion of the country it is comparatively 
easy to procure a fair variety of the papers of the day ; but 
those from the South and West are not so readily obtained, 
and would be particularly acceptable. Among the propri- 
etors who favor the Society with their regular issues, es- 
pecial acknowledgments are due to the editors of the Bos- 
ton Courier, the Christian Watchman, and the Farmer's 
Monthly Visitor, for many years of continued kindness ; 
and to Freeman Hunt, Esq., of the New York Merchant's 
Magazine, for a long series of the numbers of that valuable 
periodical, transmitted as they were published. 

The cabinet has received an addition of Indian imple- 
ments, gathered in the towns bordering upon Concord Riv- 
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er,* consisting of forty articles made from stone by the ab- 
origines before their intercourse with the whites. These 
are, many of them, excellent specimens, and exhibit the 
same remarkable similarity of form and finish that charac- 
terizes the tools and ornaments of the Indian race through- 
out at least the northern portion of the continent. The 
material only varies according to the geological formations 
of the country, a difierence quite insufficient to serve 
much purpose in the way of identifying the place of their 
origin. 

The quantity of these relics now existing is very great. 
In some neighbourhoods, which were inhabited permanent- 
ly by the natives, or frequently resorted to, there is hardly, 
a farmer but has more or less of them. Their very abun- 
dance renders their possessors careless of their preservation, 
and they are mutilated with little compunction. Yet they 
will at some time be regarded with great interest, and 
should be kept from injury and loss with more care than is 
wont to be bestowed on them. 

It is to be hoped that, ere long, an elaborate comparison 
will be instituted between the aboriginal remains of the 
Eastern States and those which have attracted more atten- 
tion at the West. There may possibly be detected a great- 
er degree of resemblance, even with respect to the highest 
evidences of native art, than has heretofore been suppcsed.f 

* From George Frisbie Hoar, Esq., of this city. 

t The Society has in its possession. a drawing and description of an exten- 
sive fortification that formerly existed on Winnipiseogee River, in Sanborn- 
ton, New Hampshire, communicated in 1622, by Jacob B. Moore, Esq., then 
of that State. The inclosure was a double one, perfectly symmetrical in form, 
having small mounds at the entrances, and a large .one without the walls, in 
the manner so common at the West. The walls were of stone, externally, 
filled in with clay, shells, and gravel. When first discovered, about eighty 
years since, they were breast high, six feet in thickness, and had evidently 
diminished considerably in height since their erection. The stones were used 
for the construction of a dam across the river, and other purposes connected 
with the improvements of the settlers. A more regular or more elaborate 
structure, according to the representation of the drawing, can hardly be found 
in the valley of the Mississippi. Other works of importance are known to 
have existed in New England, deserving more consideration than they have 
hitherto received. 
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During the last year the Librarian has had authority to 
make purchases of books without any specified limit ; with 
reference, however, to opportunities supposed to be tempo- 
rary, and unusually favorable. But, on the principle that 
immediate and positive wants have a stronger claim to at- 
tention than those which are more remote and uncertain, 
he has been indisposed to go so far as prudence would per- 
haps warrant in buying miscellaneous works from the auc- 
tion sales, because there is a department of the library 
quite as appropriate as any other to the objects of the So- 
ciety, that is at present but poorly supplied. The depart- 
ment alluded to is that of general biography. 

Personal history, the history of men occupying the sev- 
eral stations, and engaged in the various forms, of human 
action, is daily assuming a higher importance. The lead- 
ing minds in the arts of peace, not less than the conspic- 
uous characters in war and politics, are attracting more and 
more the attention of the historian and the historical stu- 
dent. Yet, of the materials of information respecting in- 
dividuals who have distinguished themselves in different 
pursuits, the supply in our library is very unsatisfactory. 
It includes no great work on general biography, such as 
the Biographic Universelle of the French, and some less 
comprehensive, though still voluminous, dictionaries that 
may be found in English. These works are expensive, 
and are not likely to come into our possession except by 
purchase. 

The question therefore arises, whether such definite ob- 
jects, whose importance is felt, should not have a claim 
upon the current means of the Society prior to any others, 
and be provided for accordingly. 

While the history of countries is becoming, in a greater 
degree, the history of the people, and the characteristics of 
an era are sought for in the characters of prominent citi- 
zens, of every class, as well as in the characters of rulers, 
one form of individual history is extending rapidly as a 
subject of research. Almost every family of any standing 
has some one or more of its members engaged in tracing its 
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descent and connections. These are seldom satisfied with* 
out following the name far back into the past, and among 
various nations, — laboring to join the broken links of the 
race. Among the many who resort to our library for pur- 
poses of investigation, there are few who have not that de- 
sign mo?e or less directly in view. The Doomsday I>oL>k, 
the old Norman and Saxon Rolls of the British Record 
Commission, are diligently studied for the origin of family 
appellations, and anxious inquiries are made for books con- 
taining the names and memoirs of men in all lands and all 
ages. 

This is a taste which antiquaries are professionally bound 
to cultivate and encourage. If of minor importance in it- 
self, it is so inseparably associated with matters of greater 
consideration, that results of the highest valae may flow 
from it. It is of little consequence by what motive a per- 
son may be induced to dig, if he clears away rubbish that 
perchance conceals real treasures. Many an historical gem 
has been brought to light while raking the dust for a gen- 
ealogical bone. It is therefore desirable to afford facilities 
for private inquiries like these, as well as for those whose 
end is not so limited and personal. 

The demand for rare books and pamphlets, owing to the 
competition among collectors, somewhat increases the haz- 
ard of admitting strangers to the library. Objects of vir- 
tu and curiosity offer temptations to many who have no 
other knowledge of them than their market price. With 
the growth of our city, additional cautions or restrictions 
will probably be found necessary, to guard our collections 
from loss or mutilation. Thus far our Society has been 
more fortunate in these respects than some other institu- 
tions; but it must be admitted, that, with an enlarged popu- 
lation, and the varieties of character which it embraces and 
conceals, the chances of danger are infinitely multiplied. 

The building has been nearly free from leakage during 
the past year, and no particular local repairs seem to be 
required to keep it in as good condition as usual the com- 
ing winter. 
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MEMOIR. 

Albert Gallatin was born at Geneva, in Switzerland, 
on the 29th of January, 1761 ; belonging to one of the 
most distinguished Swiss families. It is a curious fact, that 
he was a kinsman of the distinguished financier, M. Necker. 
His first Swiss ancestor was John Gallatini, one of the ex- 
iles from Savoy, in the sixteenth century, at a time when 
Geneva received from Italy some of her noblest famihes, — 
one of which has since gained a world-wide reputation in 
the historian, Sismondi. John Gallatini, the exile, was one 
of the magistrates of Geneva when it became an inde- 
pendent republic. It is said that his descendants have 
been, ever since, connected with the magistracy. We no- 
tice these facts, as having a special interest, because con- 
nected with the life of one of the earliest statesmen of our 
own republic, who was at the same time one of her most 
successful financiers. The two sons of Albert Gallatin, 
and their children, are the only survivors of the male line.* 

The name Gallatini seems, in later days, to have been 
almost always changed into Gallatin. In this country, cer- 
tainly, Mr. Gallatin always so wrote it. He never used 
here any Christian name but Albert. In the Nouvelle En-- 
cyclopedie, his name is said to have been Abraham Albert 
Alphonse Gallatin. 

His father died when he was four years old. He lost 
his mother also in his infancy, and he was educated under 
the care of a distant relative of hers. He pursued his ear- 
lier studies at the distinguished University of his native 
city. The historian Muller was one of his teachers there, 
and the celebrated Dumont was his classmate. Pictet, after- 

" Dr. Jean Louis Gallatin, an eminent Parisian physician, seems to have 
been his near relative. He was born at Geneva in 1751, and, in his studies, 
distinguished himself as the pupil and friend of Theodore Trunchin. Re- 
moving to Paris he became the physician to the Duke of Orleans, and to the 
hospital founded by his kinswoman, Madame Necker. In this latter duty he 
lost his health, and died in 1783. 
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wards celebrated as a naturalist, and young Gallatin, were, 
at the time, the two students most distinguished ; Pictet ex- 
celling all others, even then, in physical science, while Mr. 
Gallatin's success was as remarkable in the classics. He 
graduated in 1779, in his nineteenth year. Early the next 
year, 1780, he left Geneva, without the knowledge of his 
friends, in company with a young man named Ser. They 
left us, says a letter from M. la Rochefoucauld d'Enville to 
Franklin, "drawn by a love of glory and of liberty to 
America." In the same letter this gentleman describes 
young Gallatin as " well informed for his age, and of ex- 
cellent character thus far." He adds, that, as " they have 
kept their project from their kinsmen, we cannot tell where 
they will land. It is supposed, however, that they are go- 
ing to Philadelphia, or to the Continental army." 

This is the last account found of Mr. Ser, the companion 
of Mr. Gallatin, in the documents to which we have access. 
Mr. Gallatin himself arrived in Boston on the 14th or 15th 
of July, in the same year, a few weeks after the second 
arrival of Lafayette, and a day or two after the French fleet 
arrived at Newport. He made but a short stay at Boston, 
and proceeded at once to the Eastward, to the plantation, 
then of a few years' standing only, of Mecliias, nov/ Machias. 
This was a settlement almost wholly isolated on the sea- 
board, and the most easterly possession of this State which 
she succeeded in maintaining during the war. Mr. Gallatin 
was probably led thither by the fact that a son of a country- 
man of his own, Mr. Lewis Frederic Delesdernier, had been 
for some years established there. At this time Mr. Deles- 
dernier was the second in command of the company of 
troops which held Fort Gates, the military position which 
defended the settlement. Mr. Delesdernier received the 
young Swiss cordially, giving him assistance and employ- 
ment in his temporary poverty. Mr. Gallatin himself at- 
tempted to settle a lot of land, and there is still pointed out 
the meadow where he cut the hay with his own hands. 
This is " Frost's Meadow " in Perry, not far from the site 
of the present Indian village. 

3 
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Fort GateSi at Mechias, was an establishment under the 
charge of Colonel John Allan, a Nova Scotia Whig, who 
had been intrusted with the defence of this extreme fron* 
tier since 1777, and remained in command of this fort, 
which he planned himself, until the peace in 1783. At 
the time of Mr. Gallatin's arrival, the garrison consisted of 
a single small company of rangers only, under the com- 
mand of Captain John Preble, with a few Indian scouts 
attached, and a single officer of artillery. About the 
time of Mr. Grallatin's arrival, a few men were enlisted for 
some temporary purpose, under the name of " the Irish Vol- 
unteers," serving from the 18th of September to the 20th 
of October. Although such occasional assistance as this is 
to be found noted in the volumes of Revolutionary Muster- 
RoUs, preserved in the State archives at Boston, — so that, 
from 1777 to 1783, the name of every man in that garrison, 
and his length of service, appear to be noted there, — Mr. 
Gallatin's name does not appear in that number. It ap- 
pears, therefore, that any services that he may have ren- 
dered in a military capacity were rendered as a volunteer, 
not attached in form to the garrison, — which his personal 
friendship for Lieutenant Delesdernier and his zeal in the 
cause would readily have suggested.* 

This little garrison had not been overlooked by the ene- 
my. In August, 1777, it repelled a severe attack with 
credit to itself. After this time, however, it was not at- 
tacked again. Mr.. Gallatin, therefore, cannot have seen 
active service there. 

He remained about a year at Mechias. He then returned 
to Boston, in which place, or at Cambridge, he lived for 
nearly two years. 

It was during this period that he discharged, at Cam- 
bridge, the duties of instructor in the French language. 
The following is the vote of the Corporation appointing him 
in this capacity : — 

" July 2rf, 1782. — Toted, That Mr. Gallatin be permit- 

* Sach services gave rise, probably, to the erroneous supposition that he en- 
listed in that force, and to the statement that he commanded it. 
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ted to instruct, in the French language, such of the stu- 
dents as desire it, and who shall obtain permission from 
their parents or guardians, in writing, signified under their 
hands, to the President, which students shall be assessed in 
their quarter bills the sums agreed for with Mr. Gallatin 
for their instruction ; and that Mr. Gallatin be allowed the 
use of the Library, a chamber in the College, and commons 
at the rate paid by the tutors, if he desire it." 

Such a connection as this with the University was the cus- 
tomary arrangement then for instruction in any new branch 
of study, not covered by the previous College system. 

Gentlemen then resident at Cambridge retained always 
very pleasant recollections of the young Swiss teacher. 
He was at that time in circumstances of poverty, lived 
with the greatest simplicity and economy, and, in his 
after life, recalled with true warmth of gratitude such at- 
tentions as it was in the power of those around him to be- 
stow upon him. One only of his pupils, the venerable 
Thomas Greenleaf, Esq., of Quincy, still survives. He has 
favored us with the following note of his recollections of 
his distinguished teacher. 

" I was a member of Harvard College at the time when 
he was a teacher of French in Cambridge, but was a very 
short time under his tuition. He must have been then 
young, for I entered college at the early age of thirteen, 
and am now the only surviving member of the class that 
graduated in 1784. I well recollect that he was then con- 
sidered an intelligent and very able teacher. I was so well 
pleased with his mode of instruction, that my classmate, 
Thomas Russell — a son of the Hon. Thomas Russell, mer- 
chant, of Boston — and myself requested him to give us 
private lessons in French during the vacation ; he consented, 
and met us at the mansion-house of Mr. Russell, in Sum- 
mer Street, for that purpose. A term was commenced, 
but, after receiving from him a few lessons, some five or 
six only, he left this part of the country for the West, to 
our very great regret, as we felt ourselves deprived of the 
advantages we confidently expected to receive from his 
able and pleasing manner of teaching." 
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Mr. Gallatin left Cambridge for Philadelphia in July, 
1783. He never resumed his residence in New England. 

He resided in Philadelphia, in company with a French 
gentleman named Savery, until November, 1783, when he 
removed to Western Virginia, intending to reside there. It 
is said that some Indian disturbances, with other causes, 
changed this intention. He had received his patrimony from 
Europe while in Virginia, and in December, 1785, removed 
to Fayette county, Pennsylvania, where he bought an estate. 
Here that popularity surrounded him which he always held 
afterwards. In 1789 he was chosen a member of the Con- 
stitutional Convention of the State ; the next three years 
he was a member of the Legislature, which body, in 1793, 
elected him one of the Senators in the United States Senate. 

He took his seat in the Senate on the opening of the 
next session, the first of the third Congress, December ^, 
1793. The Vice-President laid before the Senate, the 
same day, a petition of certain persons, that he might not 
hold this seat, on the ground, that when chosen Senator 
he had not been a citizen nine years. This petition was 
not definitely acted upon until Febuary 27, 1794. 

In the mean tune Mr. Gallatin acted as a member of 
the Senate, occasionally speaking. It is worthy of memo- 
ry, that, in a nearly full Senate, he was one of a minority 
of two * who voted against the amendment to the Consti- 
tution which is now the eleventh article of amendment. 
** The judicial power of the United States shall not be 
construed to extend to any suit in law or equity, com- 
menced or prosecuted against one of the United States by 
citizens of another State, or by citizens or subjects of any 
foreign state." This amendment passed the Senate by a 
vote of twenty-three to two. 

On the 10th of February, 1794, the Committee on Elec- 
tions reported adversely to his claim. The Senate was at 
that time considering whether to hold public sessions ; its 
legislative as well as its executive sessions having been 
previously held in private. It was specially resolved, how- 

* Mr. Rutherford voted with him. 
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ever, that, for the discussion of this contested election, the 
doors of the Senate should be opened. But it was not until 
the next winter that the Senate-chamber was regularly open 
to the public, as it now is, during its legislative action. 

The discussion on his right to a seat lasted until Feb- 
ruary 27th, when the Senate decided to sustain its commit- 
tee's report, by rejecting the formzd motion, — " Resolved, 
that Albert Gallatin, returned to this house as a member 
from the State of Pennsylvania, is duly qualified for and 
entitled to a seat in the Senate of the United States." 
Twelve Senators voted for and fourteen against this resolu- 
tion ,• such being the relative strength of the Democratic 
and Federal parties in the Senate at that time. Mr. Galla- 
tin, in the course of the inquiry, drew up a statement of 
facts, which was agreed to by the petitioners, on which the 
question was argued. Brief as it is, it is valuable as his au- 
tobiography. It is in the following words : — 

" Albert Gallatin was born at Geneva, on the 29th day 
of January, 1761. He left that place for the United 
States in April or May, 1780, arrived in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, on the 14th - 15th July, of the same year, and has 
ever since resided within the United States. In October, 
1780, he removed from Boston to Machias, in the Province 
of Maine, in which place and its neighbourhood he resided 
one year, and commenced a settlement on a tract of vacant 
land. During that time, he furnished, out of his own 
funds, supplies (amounting in value to more than sixty 
pounds, Massachusetts currency) to Colonel John Allen 
(who was the commanding officer stationed there, and also 
Superintendent of Indian Affairs for the Eastern Depart- 
ment) for the use of the American troops, and, on several 
occasions, served as a volunteer under the same officer's 
command. For the said supplies he received, one year 
after, a warrant on the treasury of the State of Massachu- 
setts, which he sold at a considerable depreciation. In 
October, 1781, he returned to Boston ; and in the spring of 
1782 was, by a vote of the Corporation of the University 
of Cambridge (otherwise called Harvard College), chosen 
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instructor of the French language of the said University. 
By the same vote he was allowed a room in the college, 
the privilege of the commons at the tutors' table, the use of 
the library, and also the right of having his pay (which de- 
pended on the voluntary subscription and attendance of the 
students) collected by the steward of the institution, to- 
gether with other charges against the students for board 
and education. Those terms he accepted, and remained in 
that station for the term of one year. In July, 1783, he 
removed to Pennsylvania, and in November of the same 
year proceeded to Virginia, in which State he had pur- 
chased more than one thousand acres of land (and amount- 
ing to more than one hundred pounds, Virginia currency, 
in value), some time between July and November, 1783. 
Between this last-mentioned period and the month of Octo- 
ber, 1785, he purchased other lands in said State, to a very 
large amount ; and in said last-mentioned month he took an 
oath of allegiance to said State. In December, 1785, he 
purchased the plantation in Fayette county, Pennsylvania, 
on which he has lived ever since. In October, 1789, he 
was chosen a member of the Convention to amend the 
Constitution of Pennsylvania, and in October, 1790, 1791, 
and 1792, he was elected member of the Legislature of the 
same State. On the 28th of February, 1793, he was cho- 
sen Senator to represent the said State in the Congress of the 
United States, and took his seat in December following." 

About this time, Mr. Gallatin married Hannah Nichol- 
son, the daughter of Commodore James Nicholson. Mrs. 
Gallatin is remembered by all who knew her with great 
regard. She died but a few weeks before her husband. 

He returned from the Senate to his home in Fayette 
county. The same summer, the opposition to the excise 
laws of the United States, which had existed for two or 
three years in the western counties, broke out, in Alleghany 
county, into those violent acts to which has been given 
the name of the " Whiskey Insurrection." Public meet- 
ings of disaffected persons were held, — the militia of the 
counties summoned together by the disaffected persons, at 
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Braddock's field, — and, at a meeting composed principally 
of those who had been concerned in burning the house of 
General Nevil, the government inspector, an assembly of 
delegates to be chosen in the four western counties was 
called, to meet on the 14th day of August, at Parkinson's 
Ferry. It was hoped, doubtless, by the disorganizers, that 
this assembly would be of such men as would favor and 
forward their plans ; but persons well affected to govern- 
ment joined in the call, and, as the time for the meeting ap- 
proached, such persons joined also in the " choosing of dis- 
creet delegates " to the Parkinson assembly. Of these del- 
egates Mr. Gallatin was one. He describes the meeting thus : 
— " It was partly a true representation of the people, but it 
was partly not so ; for as there are not in this State any reg- 
ular township meetings, a few individuals collected in any 
one township might appoint deputies, and the truth is, that, 
in almost every case, a minority of the inhabitants of the 
respective townships did make the appointments ; in every 
township, likewise, where there were any violent charac- 
ters, such characters would undoubtedly attend the elec- 
tion, while, on the other hand, moderate men and friends 
to order were cautious, either in attending the elections or 
in suffering themselves to be elected." 

The delegates met on an eminence, under the shade of 
trees. Colonel Cook was appointed chairman, and Mr. 
Gallatin secretary. Although many of the delegates were 
disaffected and *' inflammatory " persons, they had not, as 
it proved, the control of the meeting. Mr. Gallatin ap- 
peared at once as the leader of those who were seeking to 
appease the popular excitement, and gain time to bring the 
people to their duty. To his exertions, according to Mr. 
Findlay's account, the pacific termination of the meeting 
was due. The leaders of the " insurgents " had drawn up 
a series of violent resolutions, of which the second pro- 
posed the appointment of " a Committee of Public Safety, 
to call forth the resources of the Western country, and re- 
pel any hostile attempts that may be made against the cit- 
izens, or the body of the people." " If," says Mr. Findlay, 
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'' such a resolution had been offered before such a number 
of persons had become desperate by being involved in the 
preceding riots, it would not have been heard with pa- 
tience ; but now it required both great address and great 
fortitude to parry it. Fortunately, there was among the 
delegates a man well qualified for this purpose. His for- 
titude was no doubt the greater, as he knew he was in no 
danger at home for what he might say here. I mean Mr. 
Gallatin, the secretary. He rose, and began by criticizing 
on the word 'hostility'; asked what it meant, or from 
whence the hostilities were to come. He alleged, if it was 
the exertions of government that were designed to be op- 
posed, the term was improper ; the exertions of govern- 
ment on the citizens, in support of the laws, being coer- 
cion, and not hostility." 

Mr. Gallatin attempted to refer the resolutions for 
amendment. But ''so great was the prevailing panic, 
that, notwithstanding the number of well-disposed mem- 
bers that were in the meeting, he was not seconded." Af- 
ter some delay, however. Marshal himself, one of the prom- 
inent " insurgents," offered to withdraw the resolution, on 
condition that a committee of sixty should be appointed, 
with power to call a new meeting of the people or their 
deputies. This was instantly agreed to, and a new resolu- 
tion was studiously modified, so as to insure its adoption, 
and was agreed to by the meeting. 

" Mr. Gallatin had the fortitude," adds Findlay, " to ob- 
ject to the exception against the excise, and procured it to 
be struck out ; but durst not offer an affirmative resolution 
in favor of submitting to it. Indeed, the doing so at this 
time would have been imprudent, nor would success, in 
such a resolution, have beeii of use till submission to the 
municipal laws had been restored." 

The result of a convention from which so much had 
been feared was, under such agency, simply the appoint- 
ment of a committee of conference, and a call for another 
assembly. Of the committee of conference, appointed to 
meet the government commissioners, Mr. Gallatin was 
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one. They acceded to the terms proposed by the com- 
missioners at once, and used their efforts to induce the peo- 
ple to accept them. Mr. Gallatin, as a judge of election in 
Fayette county, officially returned the signatures of a large 
number of the citizens of that county to an association 
agreement to support the government. His influence must 
have been of great value throughout, in keeping down the 
spirit of disaffection. 

In the next year, a Congressional district, in which he 
did not reside, embracing Alleghany county, chose him, 
without drawing party distinctions, its member in Con- 
gress ; and he held his seat, as member for that district, 
until, in 1801, he was appointed Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by Mr. Jefferson. In the first Congress in which he 
thus sat, the celebrated question relating to measures for 
carrying out Jay's treaty came up, and was decided. Mr. 
Gallatin was in the minority of forty-eight, which, in the 
division, appeared against a majority of fifty-three. He 
spoke against the treaty, and his speech was printed. He 
was always an active member, and spoke frequently. 
While a member, he published, in 1796, his " Sketch of 
the Finances of the United States," and, in 1800, " Views 
of the Public Debt, Receipts, and Expenditures of the 
United States." 

From his appointment as Secretary of the Treasury, in 
1801, he retained that seat until 1813. For he held his 
seat in Mr. Madison's cabinet, although individually op- 
posed to the war. Mr. Madison nominated him. May 31, 
1813, one of the envoys to negotiate peace. The Senate 
rejected the nomination, on the ground that that office was 
incompatible with his office as Secretary of the Treasury, 
which he still held. He afterwards resigned his seat in the 
cabinet, was nominated as envoy again, and the nomination 
was confirmed. In 1814, with the other envoys at Ghent, 
he signed the treaty of peace ; and in 1815, with Mr. Ad- 
ams and Mr. Clay, concluded a commercial convention[with 
Great Britain. From 1816 to 1823, he was our minister 
at Paris, and in 1827 and 1828, our minister at London. 

4 
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In 1829 he was appointed a commissioner, together with 
Mr. Preble, to draw up the statement in relation to the 
Northeastern Boundary question, to be presented, on behalf 
of our government, to the king of the Netherlands, for his 
arbitration. In 1824, he was nominated as a candidate for 
the Vice-Presidency by that part of the Democratic party 
which supported Mr. Crawford, but he withdrew from the 
canvass. 

Since 1829 he has not been in official political life. Un- 
til 1839, however, he held the Presidency of the National 
Bank, in New York ; and, until the end of his life, his 
opinions were sought as of great weight in matters of pol- 
icy and finance. He has not withdrawn from an interest 
in public affairs since he left official duty. His essays on 
the Northeastern Boundary Question, the Map of Mr. Jay, 
the Danger of War with England, and Peace with Mexico, 
are so recent as to be distinctly recollected in the commu- 
nity, through which they were widely circulated. 

Gentlemen, of whatever party, who associated with him 
in political life, unite in testifying to the amenity of dispo- 
sition and diligence of research which he brought to his 
public duties. He was a favorite speaker in Congress, al- 
though his remnant of French accent sometimes excited a 
smile. Abroad, his knowledge of foreign customs and his 
gentleness of manner made him generally popular. There 
still remain pleasant anecdotes of his offers of service to 
those who had befriended him in his early New England 
career, — offers made by him after he had attained distin- 
guished political position. When the collection district of 
Eastport was established, he named his old friend, Lieuten- 
ant Delesdernier, as the first collector, — and he retained 
that position till his death. 

In the words of one of our members, who knew him 
well, " He was a very extraordinary man. That he was 
able to plunge into the politics of this country, and succeed 
as he did, shows great force of character. For he excelled 
in that, which, for a foreigner, is most difficult, — I mean in 
public speaking. He was a leader of the Democratic party 
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in the House of Representatives, at a time when they had 
such men as Mr. Livingston, Giles, and Nicholas on the 
floor of that body, — a leader not only in council, but in de- 
bate. His perceptions were clear, and his knowledge pre- . 
cise and accurate, beyond those of most men. The most 
perplexed subject became transparent in his hands. This 
was not owing to any extraordinary skill in the use of lan- 
guage, although, for a foreigner, his command of the Eng- 
lish was remarkable. He probably, however, wrote French 
better than he did English. But his arrangement, discrim- 
ination, and reasoning were faultless." 

These political services of Mr. Gallatin are not more im- 
portant than those scientific and literary labors, which 
occupied him to the very close of his life, and have a 
special interest for our Society. 

Among these labors, more properly than among those 
usually expected of a cabinet officer, we should speak of 
his elaborate report on internal improvements. This was 
prepared in 1807 and 1808, in answer to an order of the 
Senate. It is the earliest complete view of the subject 
by the national government. It was made, of course, with- 
out opportunity to introduce steam-navigation or steam 
land-carriage among the facilities at command. It is none 
the less interesting, however. For it gives an elaborate 
view of the necessities of the whole country, brings for- 
ward reports of all enterprises then undertaken here, and 
proposes a comprehensive series of plans for the enlarging 
the internal intercourse of the whole nation. At that time, 
these schemes must have seemed immense, though they are 
now so far passed by in the development of our resources. 
He proposes for the action of the general government, either 
directly or by the assistance which it should give to local 
enterprises, the system of canals and turnpikes of which he 
makes the following recapitulation : — 
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I. From north to south, in a direction parallel 

to the sea-coast : — 

1. Canals opening an inland navigation for 
sea-vessels from Massachusetts to North 
Carolina, being more than two thirds of the 
Atlantic coast, and across all the principal 

capes, except Cape Fear, . . $ 3,000,000 

2. A great turnpike from Maine to Georgia, 
along the whole extent of the Atlantic sea- 
coast, . 4,800,000 

II. From east to west : — 

1. Improvement of four great Atlantic rivers, 
including canals parallel to them, . . 1,500,000 

2. Four first-rate turnpike-roads from those 
rivers across the mountains, to the four 
corresponding Western rivers, . . 2,800,000 

3. Canal around Falls of Ohio, . . . 300,000 

4. Improvement ofroads to Detroit, St. Louis, 

and New Orleans, 200,000 

III. In a northern and northwestwardly direc- 
tion, forming inland navigation between 
the Atlantic sea-coast, and the Great Lakes 
and St. Lawrence : — 

1. Inland navigation between North River 

and Lake Champlain, .... 800,000 

2. Great inland navigation, opened the whole 
way by canals from North River to Lake 

Ontario, 2,200,000 

3. Canal around Falls of Niagara, opening a 
sloop navigation from Lake Ontario to 
Upper Lakes, as far as extremities of Lake 
Michigan, 1,000,000 

$ 16,600,000 

He then brings out a view of the available resources of 
the national treasury, arguing that it could accomplish this 
enterprise, without new taxation, in ten years' time. 

In the mass of correspondence which he collected in 
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this duty, is a very long and valuable letter from Robert 
Fulton, who had studied such a scheme for many years. 
Mr. Gallatin calls particular attention to this letter. It is now 
a most curious paper ; for, although written in December, 
1807, it contains no allusion to the grand invention which 
its author had then just tested, — which so soon afterwards 
effected a more magnificent internal intercommunication 
than any which even his sanguine report ventures to look 
forward to. No one did so much as himself to set aside 
the necessity of such schemes for intercourse as his re- 
port had been advising. A letter of Mr. Latrobe's gives 
a detailed account of railways and their advantages as then 
known. It is a good instance of that keen insight which 
was one of Mr. Gallatin's remarkable gifts, that, from an 
immense mass of kindred letters, he selected, as most val- 
uable and worthy of wide circulation, these two, where his 
judgment has been so signally confirmed by time. . 

We allude to this report as an instance of Mr. Gallatin's 
generous public spirit and scientific zeal. His most elabo- 
rate literary work is his " Synopsis of the Indian Tribes 
within the United States, east of the Rocky Mountains, and 
in the British and Russian Possessions in North America." 
This is the memoir which he prepared for this Society, and 
which forms the principal part of the second volume of its 
transactions. From his own account of it, it appears that 
he took the first step to it in 1823, at which time he was 
residing in Paris. He drew up, at the request of Alexander 
von Humboldt, a memoir on the Indian languages, for the 
use of that distinguished author, who proposed to annex it 
to the second edition of his work on Mexico. While it 
was yet in manuscript. Von Humboldt gave the use of it to 
the distinguished philologist, Adrien von Balbi, who was 
then preparing his Ethnographic Atlas. In the seventh 
chapter of his Introduction to this Atlas, Balbi uses this 
memoir as one of his leading authorities in regard to the 
division of the native tribes of the eastern part of North 
America. The publication of Balbi's work excited the 
attention of this Society ; and the Society requested Mr. 



